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MY FIRST FARCE. 


Ir was at a little London theatre that this first 
farce of mine, not the first that I had written, by 
any means, but the first produced, came out. 
Not a minor theatre, nor yet a leading theatre, but 
a theatre betwixt and between. The locality is 
not necessary to be specified, further than to state 
that it was not at the east end. East or west, it 
mattered little to my enthusiasm where my farce 
saw the footlights. 

Of all victims to the scribbling mania, none are 
more deserving of commiseration than dramatic 
aspirants. In numbers, I should imagine, they are 
not far short of the crowds who make daily 
onslaughts on the magazines. In other respects, 
the prospects of the two classes are widely differ- 
ent. The reason of this dissimilarity is to be found 
solely in the different modes of conducting busi- 
ness adopted by publishers and managers. If you 
write a letter to an editor, you (sometimes) get an 
answer ; if you write to a manager, you get none. 
These latter gentlemen appear to be unconscious of 
committing any discourtesy in this systematic 
neglect of epistolary communications. If you send a 
manuscript to a publisher or editor, and it does not 
suit his requirements, his decision is communicated 
to you, if only by the return of your manuscript. 
You are not compelled to haunt the publisher’s 
side-door for months together, wearing out your 
shoe-leather, your time, and your patience. If 
your work is worth publication, you become cog- 
nisant thereof by its appearance in print; no 
matter whether your name be Brown, Jones, or 
Robinson ; whether you be known or unknown. 
No time is frittered away in the transaction. The 
editor clears off each day’s work as it arises, the 
manager permits his to accumulate. That is the 
difference between managers and editors. 

Having placed this, I venture to think, not 
unreasonable grievance upon record, I will proceed 
to the narration of my own experiences. 

Though an enthusiastic amateur, I was without 
friends or connections of any kind in the theatrical 
profession. Journalists of the daily press I was 


equally unacquainted with ; so that it will be seen 
that my farce stood upon its own legs, or rather 
upon the legs of the gentleman performing the 
leading character, whom we will call Swiggins. 
Swiggins was the character’s name, not the gentle- 
man’s. It was a London street character; one of 
those vendors of chemical mixtures of their own 
manufacture, who take their stand by the kerbs, 
and hold forth till they assemble a crowd around 
them. They profess to sell for a penny invaluable 
preparations which will eradicate your corns, cure 
your toothache, take out stains from your clothes 
or linen, and do other things too numerous to 
mention. Their volubility is something astonish- 
ing. I had been so amused by listening to these 
‘patterers,’ that I determined to put one of them 
into a farce. The man whom I selected had 
announced himself as the discoverer of a magic 
paste for sharpening razors ; a paste so wonderful 
in its efficacy, that any razor subjected to contact 
with it must inevitably become a very dangerous 
razor indeed. Apart from the cheap-Jack eloquence 
which enveloped them, the man and the suggestion 
formed the nucleus of a plot. I constructed a 
short farce upon these modest lines, and sent the 
little manuscript to the Royal So-and-so Theatre. 

I have experienced many pleasurable emotions, 
but the most pleasurable was certainly that pro- 
duced by the managerial note which informed me 
of the acceptation of my first farce. I treasure that 
note to this day. It is small, almost illegible; a 
mere scrap, giving one the impression that paper 
was a scarce ‘ property’ at the So-and-so. It an- 
nounces, in due theatrical parlance, that my piece 
would ‘positively be produced’ on such and such 
a date. How many times I ogled those words, and 
read them over and over again, I am ashamed to say. 
‘Positively be produced!’ Beautiful words! Magic 
words! Words that kindled hope, joy, and antici- 
pation. Do not imagine, however, that I had escaped 
the usual vicissitudes. If I had made one journey 
about that farce, I had made twenty. I had waited 
about, I had called, I had written, I had received 
no replies. I had endured every possible mortifi- 
cation which theatrical managers have deemed it 
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per to inflict upon dramatic authors, from the 
i of Tobin downwards, This sort of thing was 
not new to me. Previously, at other theatres, I 
had, in connection with other farces, waited about, 
amd called, and written, and received no replies ; 
so that, in a manner, I was used to it. But the 
receipt of the rye note dissipated all painful 
reminiscences of that nature. I walked the streets 
an inch taller. I even imagined that every one 
who met-me could see ‘ Dramatic Author’ written 
somewhere about me, and I was proud of the distinc- 
tion. To feel one’s self a member, be it only the 
humblest, of that intellectual band of which Shak- 
re was the head, appeared to me the highest 
human honours. You may smile, reader, but 
remember that I was young; it was my first taste, 
though only a sip, of the fame which is so dear to 
the literary worker. Then there is an intensity 
about first experiences, whether agreeable or other- 
wise, which we miss in after-life. One’s first love, 
first cigar, first oyster, first kiss, print them- 
selves indelibly on the memory. I can guarantee 
that one’s first farce does. Indeed, so exultant was 
I at my good fortune, that I muttered at most 
incongruous times the words which had wrought 
such an effect upon me, They haunted me in my 
dreams; awake, | sounded in my ears; and 
people wondered why I replied in answer to 
questions on all subjects: ‘Will positively be 
produced !’ 

Heavily dragged along the time till the date 
specified as the first night of my first farce. The 
hours seemed to go by with leaden feet. Time 
may pass too quickly for many individuals: for 
criminals awaiting the penalty of the law; for 
gentlemen with a little bill coming due ; for city 
people of all classes, conditions, and solvency. But, 
if you are curious to know how very slow time can 
be, you had better write a farce, and look forward 
to its production. 

Not the least vexing part of the affair is the 
unruffled placidity of every one concerned but 
yourself. I had heard anecdotes of dramatic 
authors reading pieces to green-room audiences 
without eliciting the faintest expression of interest. 
Instead of brilliant wit, melting pathos, or scream- 
ing jokes, they might have been works on algebra 
or the differential calculus which the jaded listeners 
had been attending to, for all the enthusiasm dis- 
ay by them. Yet the fact is easily explained. 

hat is to you the realisation of a cherished ambi- 
tion, is to your hearers an everyday matter of 
business. Fortunately for myself, perhaps, I escaped 
all unpleasantness. I was not required to read my 
piece to the company. No low comedian quarrelled 
with me for not having enough, or for somebody 
else having too much, to say; no actress pouted 
because of my refusal to write up her part without 
reference to the plot. Iwas not even invited to 
rehearsal. Perhaps the manager had had enough 
of me already. 

At last it came—the first night! I won’t say 
that I was in a fever ; but I was in something very 
much like it, as I went behind the scenes at the 
So-and-so. Everything was in apparent confusion ; 
carpenters and scene-shifters hurrying to and fro, 
busy as bees ; over all—the stage-manager, not the 
— chatty gentleman of a few days before, 

ut grim and overbearing, after the manner of 
stage-managers in general when on duty. Retreat- 


ing to the gentlemen's dressing-room, I found 


things quieter. All the characters were dressed for 
their parts—my characters! Yes; there was the 
heavy father whom I had created in imagination, 
standing before me in ay she persona ; there, in 
uniform, was my dashing lieutenant of dragoons ; 
there, too, was my cunning lawyer; and there, 
greatest of all, was—Swiggins, His make-up was 
artistic in the extreme ; he looked as dirty and 
disreputable as heart could desire. I should have 
liked to have paid a visit to my ladies also, if pro- 
priety had not forbidden such a proceeding. But 
all my gentlemen were before me. They were 
joking and laughing among themselves on per- 
fectly irrelevant subjects, as if there was no such 
thing as a beating author's heart in existence (and 
how it did beat, to be sure)! Presently to us 
entered the manager, who shook me warmly by 
the hand. It was reassuring at such a moment to 
be ‘ my boy’d’ by such an awful functionary. My 
countenance probably expressed the nervous appre- 
hension which I felt, and his friendly slaps on the 
back were intended to encourage me. Even the 
low comedian himself was condescending enough 
to joke me; when, on a sudden, a messenger 
shouted outside the door: ‘Swiggins ready, sir!’ 
Thereupon we all descended to the stage, meeting 
in our progress thither the two young ladies 
engaged in the piece, who had been ‘ called’ simul- 
taneously with ourselves. If I had been abashed 
before my actors, I was still more overpowered at 
the appearance of my actresses—beautiful young 
creatures, who were about to give life and sou 
to my characters. But there was little time for 
any sentiment of that sort. After a hasty intro- 
duction, I was handed over to an official, with the 
order: ‘G box, Mr Jones.’ Into G box, therefore 
—a little closely curtained den, overlooking the 
stage—I was forthwith inducted. The prompter’s 
bell tinkled, the music ceased, the curtain rose. 

The delight of that brief hour was a something 
to be remembered in after-years. There were, 
certainly, all the materials for happiness. There 
was the fruition of hope; there was the placid 
satisfaction of hearing one’s own thoughts uttered 
and applauded in public ; and there was the pleasure 
of witnessing the pleasure of others, which you were 
conscious of being the main agent in imparting 
(for what would those clever people on the stage 
do if they had no words to say /), 

I can safely say that I knew that farce by heart. 
Ifthey had put me at the wings to prompt, I could 
have done so without the slightest reference to 
the manuscript. At one period, when one of my 
ladies forgot her part for a moment only, I per- 
spired profusely, and was within an ace of giving 
her the word from where I sat. Fortunately, she 
recollected it without my assistance. With that 
single exception, the piece ‘went’ as smoothly as 
could be desired. No one — a joke by not 
waiting till the laugh raised by its predecessor had 
ceased—a common and most reprehensible fault 
with indifferent performers. As for my low 
comedian, he was simply delicious. He repro- 
duced the street patterer to the life—manner, tone, 
volubility, patches, tea-tray, everything. You 
would have thought him to be a real specimen of 
the tribe, who had been induced by the promise of 
a pot of beer to give a specimen of his abilities! 
The ‘points’ I had given him—they were tew 
enough, in all conscience, but I did my best—were 
brought out by him distinctly. His abject terror, 
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when threatened by my lieutenant of dragoons ; 
his interview with my staid solicitor, whose hairs 
he plucked out one by one, for the purpose of 
demonstrating the ~~ (~ of a magic razor ; his 
amatory advances to all the females of the piece, 
without distinction—all elicited hearty laughter 
from the audience. Exactly three-quarters of an 
hour from the tinkle of the prompter’s bell, the 
curtain descended upon the scene—and Swiggins 
was a success ! 

Since that joyous occasion I have written other 
farces, so that the bloom has somewhat worn off. 
But my old affection for the stage continues. If 
I have made strictures on those gentlemen who 
conduct its business operations, they themselves 
know that justification is not wanting. The reason 
why I have not dwelt more on that part of my 
subject is the very sufficient one, that of all bores 
there is no greater bore than a man with a griev- 
ance. Otherwise, I could find plenty to talk about. 
Because adaptations are successful—and cheap— 
that is no reason why original thinkers should not 
have a chance—why the possible beauties of an 
English work should be ignored merely because it 
is English. As regards the disinclination to read 
pieces from unknown writers, it is sufficient to 
observe that every known writer must at some 
time or other have been unknown. A little more 
patience, a little more consideration, and, let me 
add, a little more method, on the part of theatrical 
managers, and there would be more English writers 
to rejoice with me over the pleasure of a first farce. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


AnrisToTLE, Cicero, Pliny, and other early writers, 
allude to displays of the aurora; the last-named 
author declares that this phenomenon of nature was 

eatly dreaded, and says that one appearance ex- 
hibited daylight in the night. It is probable that 
some of the extraordinary appearances chronicled in 
the middle ages were due to this cause. According to 
A Description of Meteors, printed in London in 1654, 
one of these displays (on January 30, 1560) assumed 
the form of burning spears. Stowe describes an 
appearance on October 7, 1564, and another ten 
years afterwards. Cornelius Gemm describes one 
seen on February 13 and September 28, 1575, in 
Brabant. Kepler’s tutor, Mestlin, says he saw 
seven displays in Witirtemberg in 1580, and again 
im the next year. From 1621 to 1707, we have no 
record of any aurora having been seen in Eng- 
land. Slight appearances were observed in 1707, 
and in the following year. Dr Halley gave a 
careful account of a fine display he saw in March 
1716, in the Philosophical Transactions for that 

ear. Superstitious people thought it marked the 
introduction of a foreign race of princes. It has 
also been asserted that such dis fa $ were never 
seen in the northern parts of England until the 
execution of the Earl of Derwentwater in 1716, 
with which event they were of course connected by 
the vulgar. We have no record of any appearance 
in Scotland previous to the commencement of the 


es century. 

e aurora australis, or southern lights, are 
stated to have been first seen by Don Antonio 
Ulloa at Cape Horn in 1745. r Forster, the 
companion of Captain Cook, thus describes these 
lights, seen in latitude fifty-eight degrees south, on 
February 17, 1773: ‘It consisted of long columns 
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of a clear white light, shooting up from the horizon 
to the eastward, almost to the zenith, and gradually 
egg on the whole southern part of the sky. 
hese columns- were sometimes bent sideways at 
their upper extremities; and though, in mést 
respects, similar to the northern lights of our 
hemisphere, yet differed from them in being 
always of a whitish colour, whereas ours assume 
——— tints, especially those of a fiery and purple 
ue,’ 

In 1755, M. de Mairan published a work on the 
subject ; and illustrations are given of beautiful 
northern displays seen at Breuillepont in Nor- 
mandy, in September and October 1726. Extra- 
ordinary displays were observed in Spain, Holland, 
France, and Great Britain, August 31, 1769, and 
February 29, 1780. 

A splendid aurora was seen from Gosport Obser- 
vatory, January 7, 1831, part of which was thus 
described : ‘ At a few minutes past six, after a great 
many coloured columns of light had risen from the 
north-east and north-west quarters, and passed the 
zenith, the aurora sunk considerably towards the 
horizon. At 6.30 the aurora again increased in 
altitude, and vivid coruscations radiated from eve 
part of its arch, and, on intermixing with eac 
other, formed wide columns, which were so grand 
with crimson tints as to astonish every spectator. 
Between seven and eight the aurora had spread at 
least two-thirds over the heavens, and as far as the 
shoulders of Orion on the eastern side of the 
meridian, when large perpendicular columns, and 
short pointed luminous coruscations, rising from 
the aurora, glittering like spears and conical points 
in nearly parallel rows, now- mixing and then 
dividing, all passed through red, orange, lake, 
crimson, green, and purple tints; so that the 
appearance altogether, over so great an extent of 
the heavens, was exceedingly grand, magne 
when contrasted with the cerulean sky and its 
— constellations, in the southern portion of 
the hemisphere.’ 

Professor Kaenitz of Halle, in his work published 
about thirty years ago in German, and in 1845 
translated into English, says it is chiefly to the 
Rey. Mr Farquharson, minister of Alford, Aber- 
deenshire, to whom we are indebted for a number 
of observations of aurorz, and he endeavoured to 
prove their height inconsiderable. He also says 
that another minister at Tullynessle, near Alford, 
saw that the aurora possessed an unusual clear- 
ness in the zenith, so that its height was perhaps 
not more, the professor thinks, than thirteen 
hundred métres. The aurora seen October 24, 
1848—one of the most brilliant ever witnessed in 
this country—was preceded by great magnetic dis- 
turbances. The next remarkable aurora occurred 
in 1859; but the displays observed on the nights 
of October 24 and 25 last, probably equalled in 
beauty and extent any witnessed in this country 
during the present century, = 

Having thus given a short historical account of 
former displays, we come to the interesting ques- 
tion—What is the origin of this remarkable 
phenomenon ? 1 

Terrestrial magnetism is the unknown influence, 
seen by its effects upon the artificial magnet, 
causing the inclination and declination of a mag- 
netised bar of steel. We have no recorded obser- 
vations of magnetic phenomena before 1828, but 
they have been general since. Instruments called 
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magnetometers are used for these observations.* 
The decennial variation of the magnetic elements is 
very important. Thus, for example, the frequency 
of magnetic storms, which cause the magnets to 
oscillate to and fro, often with great rapidity, in 
different years, gradually heed from a minimum 
in 1843 to a maximum in 1848, giving a variation 
of about eleven years altogether. It has been 
found that the solar spots are also periodical. M. 
Schwabe, of Dessau, observed these for twenty-four 
years, and found they had a regular maximum and 
minimum every five years, and that the years 1843 
and 1848 were minimum and maximum years— 
thus exactly coinciding with the magnetic decennial 
variation. Mrs Somerville says the discovery of 
the magnetism of the atmosphere placed the aurora 
in the class of electro-magnetic phenomena. It 
may be described as a ‘luminous discharge of 
superabundant etism,’ occurring in the north 
and south where the air is highly magnetic, and 
denoting the conclusion of a magnetic storm. Not 
only do the solar and magnetic disturbances coin- 
cide at regular intervals, as before observed, but 
the auroral displays coincide also with them. For 
example, in 1859, great solar disturbances were 
observed, the Greenwich magnets were displaced, 
and a fine aurora was visible. Eleven years bring 
us to the present time, 1870; and in the Englis 

Mechanic, October 21, Mr R. A. Proctor gave an 
illustrated description of the sun’s spots as they 
existed September 25, on which day he says ‘no 
less than one hundred and two distinct wmbre were 
counted” Mr Allnatt points out that, on the night 
of the 24th September and morning of 25th, an 
aurora of unwonted magnificence was visible at 
various outlying stations in England and Germany. 
Respecting the displacement of magnets, we shall 
— ave occasion to refer to the effects pro- 

uced on the telegraphic needles. 

Humboldt, in his Cosmos (vol. i.), describing a 
display of aurore, says: ‘The luminous bow, in 
constant motion, flickering and changing its form 
incessantly, sometimes remains visible for hours 
before anything like rays and pencils of rays shoot 
from it and rise to the zenith. The more intense 
the discharges of the northern lights, the more 
vividly do the colours play from violet and bluish- 
white, through every j= e and gradation to green 
and purplish-red. The magnetic fiery columns 
shoot up at one time singly from the luminous 
arch, even mingled with black rays like thick 
smoke ; at another, many columns arise simul- 
taneously from several and opposite points of the 
horizon, and unite in a flickering sea of flame, to 
the splendour of which no description can do 
justice, and whose luminous waves assume another 
and a different shape at every instant. The inten- 
sity is at times so great, that Lowenérn perceived 
its oscillations in bright sunshine on January 29, 
1786” A vivid red-coloured polar light was 
observed by Maupertuis at Ofver-Tornea, Decem- 
ber 18, 1736. He - this coloured light is of 
rare occurrence in Lapland. It has been observed 
in the Shetland Isles, where the aurora generally 
is called the merry dancers, from its flickering and 


* For observations and practical details see Instructions 
of the Royal Society to the Directors of Magnetical and 
eteorological Observations. By the aid of photography, 
magnetic needles have been m. 4 to register their fluctu- 


fantastic appearance. The Rev. J. Farquharson, 
before quoted, says that the aurora ‘follows a 
determinate order in its appearance and progress ; 
that the streamers or beams generally appear first 
in the north, forming an arch from east to west, 
having its vertex at the line of the magnetic 
meridian ; that when this arch is yet only of low 
elevation, it is of considerable breadth from north 
to south, having the streamers of which it is com- 
posed — crossways in relation to its own line, 
and all directed towards a point a little south of 
the zenith; that the arch moves forward towards 
the south, contracting its lateral dimensions as it 
won the zenith, and increasing in intensity 
of light by the shortening of the streamers near 
the magnetic meridian, and the gradual shifting of 
the angles which the streamers near the east and 
west extremities of the arch make with its own 
line, till at length these streamers become parallel 
to that line, and then the arch is seen as a narrow 
belt three degrees or four degrees only in breadth, 
extending across the zenith at right angles to the 
magnetic meridian, 

There is great difliculty in determining the 
height of the displays of the aurora. Mrs Somer- 
ville says either it must occasionally be high 
above the earth, or its coruscations must be 
very extensive, as the same display is generally 
visible at places wide asunder. An auroral bow 
which appeared in the United States, June 11, 
1852, had such a decided parallax, that its lower 
edge was computed to be one hundred and forty 
miles above the earth, and its upper edge two hun- 
dred and eighty. The above-named lady says that 
though it has frequently been seen in North Ame- 
rica, and all over the north of Europe at the same 
time, Sir E. Parry saw a ray dart from it to the 
ground near him. Admiral Wrangel assigns a very 
moderate elevation to it. Dr Halley says Father 
Boscovich determined the height of an aurora, 
observed December 16, 1737, to have been eight 
hundred and twenty-five miles. Bergmann makes 
the average height of thirty observations of aurora 
to be four hundred and sixty English miles. Mr 
Dalton, in a paper read before the Royal Society, 
April 17, 1828, describes a display he witnessed 
on March 29, 1826, assuming the form of a regular 
arch at right angles to the magnetic meridian. 
This was seen in places one hundred and seventy 
miles distant from one another in a north and 
south direction, and forty-five miles distant from 
east to west, or an area of seven thousand or eight 
thousand square miles. He found the height of 
the arch about one hundred miles above the sur- 
face of the earth over the town of Kendal, and the 
breadth of the arch eight or nine miles. Upon 
these observations, Mr Farquharson thinks there 
were several nearly vertical arches of the aurora 
almost contemporaneously hanging over many lines 
from Edinburgh to Warrington at a few thousand 
feet above the surface (Philosophical Transactions, 
i. 1829). A writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
states that Dr Richardson’s observations seem to 
shew that the aurora is occasionally seated in a 
region of the atmosphere, below a kind of cloud 
which is known to possess no great altitude. He 
thinks the aurora is constantly accompanied by 
the formation of one or other of the forms of cirro- 
stratus. The natives of the arctic regions of North 
America pretend to foretell wind by the rapidity of 
the motions of the aurora, and they say that when 
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it spreads over the sky in a uniform sheet of light, 
it is followed by fine weather. Captain Franklin 
says: ‘The important fact of the existence of. the 
aurora at a less elevation than that of dense clouds, 
was evinced on two or three occasions this night 
(February 13, 1821, at Fort Enterprise), and _par- 
ticularly at 11.50, when a brilliant mass of light, 
variegated with the prismatic colours, passed 
between a uniform steady dense cloud and the 
earth, and in its progress completely concealed 
that portion of the cloud which the stream of light 
covered, until the coruscation had passed over it, 
when the cloud appeared as before.’ These state- 
meuts are sufficient to shew that the altitude of 
the aurora differs very considerably. 

Observers have also differed on the question as 
to whether any sound accompanies the phenomenon. 
Parry and Richardson say not. Franklin observes: 
*T have not heard the noise ascribed to the aurora, 
but the uniform testimony of the natives and 
residents in this country induces me to believe 
that it is occasionally audible” Lieutenant Hood 
says': ‘We repeatedly heard a hissing noise, like 
that of a musket-bullet passing through the air ; 
but Mr Wentzel assured us that this noise was 
occasioned by severe cold succeeding mild weather, 
and acting upon the surface of the snow, previously 
melted in the sun’s rays.” Mr Nairne is sure that 
he has heard a hissing noise when the polar lights 
were very bright. Giesecké says: ‘The polar 
lights appear sometimes very low, and then they 
are much agitated, and a — and crackling 
sound is heard, like that of an electric spark, or 
the falling of hail” Mr Ramm, of Tonset, in 
Norway, says: ‘If this light occupies the whole 
northern sky, rising more than seventeen degrees 
above the zenith, the rays must proceed from under 
the feet of the observer, although they do not 
receive their reflecting power till they have reached 
a considerable elevation, perhaps beyond our atmo- 
sphere. It is therefore conceivable why we should 
frequently hear a noise attending the northern 
lights, when the inhabitants of southern countries, 
who see the phenomenon at a distance of many 
hundred miles, hear no report whatever. Professor 
Hansteen expresses his surprise that a fact so well 
established should be called in question. The 
writer of the article on the subject in the Encyclo- 

dia Britannica says he has heard these noises 
both in this country and in the Shetland Islands. 

Of the displays in October last Mr E. J. Lowe, 
writing from Highfield House Observatory, near 
Nottingham, observes, the lightning was hori- 
zontal, and more extraordinary than he ever 
witnessed, being bi-coloured—the basal portion as 
white as snow, and having a narrow upper belt of 
intense blue. He says the electrical phenomena of 
the 27th and 28th are to him quite new, and that 
we are experiencing a remarkable meteorological 
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PWe close this pw by notes from the interest- 
ing letter of Mr Culley, the Engineer of Telegraphs 
to the Postmaster-general, in the Times, October 31, 
1870, He says the aurora is a kind of lightning, 
differing from ordinary lightning in being a gentle 
and gradual flow, instead of a violent and sudden 
discharge. The so-called electrical ‘ earth-currents’ 
were especially powerful —— the late displays, 
and different in strength and direction, so that it 
was often impossible to read a message. ‘They 
were powerful enough on Tuesday evening to 
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deflect the magnet of a Thomson’s galvanometer 
(which is really a compass needle very delicately 
suspended) as much as two hundred divisions, when 
it was not connected to any wire. The telegraph 
wires running east and west suffer most. When 
there are several wires available between two 
stations, the earth-connections are cut, and tlie 
wires are looped, so as to use one of each pair 
as a return wire, in place of the earth thus form- 
ing a complete metallic circuit.’ This plan, how- 
ever, enables only half of the instruments to be 
used. It had been remarked that the aurore have 
only recently affected the instruments; because 
insulation is not now so well attended to as some 
years since. Mr Culley says this is a mistake, 
the effect of the earth-current being in many cases 
the greatest in the best insulated lines. The 
Atlantic cables, for example, whose insulation is 
absolutely perfect, have been more disturbed than 
any land line. 


WON-—-NOT WOOED. 
CHAPTER V.—A PALHONTOLOGICAL DISCOVERY. 


THE means by which Mr Miles Winthrop (for such 
was the full name of the elder of the two ‘new 
arrivals’ at The Grand) became personally ac- 
quainted with two gentlemen, both of whom, but 
an hour ago, seemed totally unknown to him, need 
some explanation ; for the fact was that Mr Frede- 
rick Pennant, though an agreeable pleasant fellow 
enough among his own family and friends, was one 
of those young Englishmen who oppose to the 
approach of strangers a shield of ice, which (what- 
ever their genial warmth) it takes some time to 
thaw. He was not by any means one of those 
solemn swells, haunting wearily Piccadilly and the 
Park in the season, who affect a hostile indifference 
to their fellow-creatures, lest their own stupidity 
should be discovered by contact—just as, for an 
opposite reason, monkeys are said to appear dumb, 
lest man should discover their intelligence, and set 
them to work. Frederick was neither a swell nor 
stupid ; but it was characteristic in him, notwith- 
standing that he had a frank and genial nature, to 
regard every man with suspicion who chanced to 
be out of the pale of his own acquaintance ; 
and this was especially the case when, as at pres- 
ent, he was in charge of ladies, concerning whom 
it is not too much to say that he grudged strange 
men the opportunity of lifting their eyes to them, 
and resented their admiration as an insult. The 
advanced years of Mr Flint had in his case miti- 
gated this young gentleman’s watch-dog zeal, and 
acquaintanceship had advanced so far that he had 
even been introduced by her husband to Mrs Pen- 
nant. But then Mr Flint was a man that ‘ one 
knew something about to begin with’ He had 
more letters after his name than a prince of the 
blood-royal has before it. He was acquainted, or 
had the reputation of being so, with ‘all the 
ologies;’ and was acknowledged to be the very 

atest authority upon ‘stone cists’ in all Great 
Britain. The rumoured discovery of a few dry 
bones in Lapland would have ‘ fetched’ him—to 
use a significant phrase, with which this learned 
man was probably not acquainted—more certainly 
than the ripe charms of beauty ; and the sight of 
a pre-historic ornament—some bit of gristle witha 
hole through it—would make his heart beat quicker 
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than any love-song. Every bit of earth on which 
he set eyes had its story for him; and even from 
underneath the earth he had dragged many a 
secret out, which had been hidden—according to 
the chronology of more simple folks—before the 
earth was made. In fact, the only quarrel which 
Society had with Mr Flint was upon this subject— 
of which, however, it must be confessed she knew 
very little indeed, namely, the duration of the 
human race. Man’s antiquity was dearer to Mr 
Flint than woman’s youth ; and for it, or rather 
for the theory of it, he had sacrificed more than 
most men sacrifice for women. He had left the 
ancient house of learning where he had first won 
his spurs, and laying down his honours and emolu- 
ments upon the altar of what he deemed Scientific 
Truth, gone forth into the world a com- 
paratively old man, to make his living afresh. 
College rolls, though of finest wheat, were bitter in 
his mouth, since they were given to him only upon 
conditions, and he had exchanged them for the 
black bread of independence. 

All this had happened years ago; Mr Flint 
was the protomartyr of science; and had been 
long eclipsed by those who had put such martyr- 
dom to better use. He had made no capital 
out of it, as they had done; but had quietly 
slipped out of his college stall, and taken up 
the profession of a man of letters. He had never 
written a syllable against that church with which 
he had no feud, and which he had quitted only 
because he could no longer be her minister. It 
was remembered by but a very few that Professor 
Flint (who was by no means proud, by-the-bye, 
of that ambitious designation) had at one time 
been the Rev. Christopher Flint, M.A., tutor of St 
Ermengard’s, Oxford. There were two or three old 
Heads of Houses at whose ‘lodges’ he was always 
a welcome guest, and with whom he would gladly 
talk over that old time; they and he as different 
as the poles, yet mutually cordial: but for the 
most part he was silent about it. There was only 
one thing which ever ruffled the Professor, even 
in connection with his hobby. Ordinary opponents, 
the mere orthodox, never angered him; the wits 
never got a rise out of him, in the shape even of 
a flushed cheek: but if he met an advocate of the 
Ape theory—of the idea that man and monkey 
were once terms synonymous—then he flamed out 
at white heat. He grew positively dangerous. His 
epithets had to be taken in the Pickwickian sense, 
or the peace must have been sworn against him. 
It is needless to say that notwithstanding this, 
Society at large credited Mr Flint with a belief 
in the Ape theory, which, she said, ‘ was such a pity,’ 
in this ‘nice old man,’ One unfortunate young 
gentleman had once even endeavoured to make 
acquaintance with him on the ground of holding 
the like heretical view. ‘J, too, Fasten, hold the 
same _— with yourself that we are all descended 
from the ape. The ground for that belief appears 
to me both solid and sufficient.’ 

‘At all events, my good young friend,’ was the 
quiet reply, ‘there are occasional reproductions 
of type which appear to warrant that theory.’ 

or Mr Flint had a ready wit, and was indeed, 
notwithstanding his learning, almost a man of 
enius. His manners were said to be original, 
cause they were natural, and folks were a little 
afraid of him on that account; but upon the whole 
he was a popular man at The Grand, whither he 


had come for a few weeks’ change of air and 
scene. He was now comparatively a rich man, 
having been lately left sole heir to an old lady 
of Matlock, who kept pet monkeys, and had under- 
stood that he had sbenteh the claims of her 
favourite animals to be considered as intelligent 
companions of man. She had had no relatives nor 
connections, and the Professor had pocketed the 
legacy without scruple, though not without a 
face. It was not the first time that a fool had 
done good service to a wise man. 

It was to Mr Flint’s sitting-room, which adjoined 
his own, that Mr Frederick Pennant had been 
invited to coffee and cigars after the table-d’héte, 
and it was there that the introduction took place 
which we are about to describe. 

The two friends had scarcely seated themselves, 
and were in the act of lighting their Havanas, when 
the waiter brought up a card, with the message 
that tie gentleman whose name it bore would be 
glad to have two minutes’ conversation, if con- 
venient, with Professor Flint on a matter of import- 
ance. ‘Mr Mites WintHRop, Wapshot Hall,’ was 
the name and address which Mr Flint was now 
regarding with raised eyebrows. 

‘ Winthrop, Winthrop ; I seem to know the name. 
Well, I’ll see the gentleman, of course.—Nay, I 
beg you won’t move, Pennant. He has certainly 
no private business with me; or if he has, it’s 
a swindle. I daresay he’s one of my Perkin 
Warbecks,’ 

‘Your Perkin Warbecks ?’ 

‘Yes; that’s what I call the pretenders to Miss 
Melksham’s estate, of whom I have seen at least 
half-a-dozen. She was the old lady who made me 
her heir, you know. She lived for eighty years 
without a relative in the world; but now she’s 
dead, there has sprung up a crop of cousins.’ 

The Professor always spoke of his legacy in this 
airy way ; but, as we have hinted, it was rather a 
sore subject with him, and the only one where he 
was afraid of ridicule. 

‘But this man lives at ‘a Hall,’ said Pennant 

vely ; ‘it is impossible he can be a swindler, 

The dry laugh of the Professor rang out like a 
watchman’s rattle. 

‘With your permission, I will make a note of 
that sentiment, and convey it to my friend Victor 
Hugo, who is compiling a work upon our national 
characteristics. But hush ! here comes our friend.’ 

The door opened, and the waiter ushered in 
their late vis-a-vis of the dinner-table. 

The Professor’s astonishment was so great, that 
he exclaimed mechanically : ‘Mr Warbeck, I be- 
lieve !’ 

‘Winthrop is my name,’ observed the new- 
comer, in a smooth soft tone. ‘I have to apologise 
for intruding upon your privacy, Professor, since I 
can hardly hope that I seem to you otherwise than 
as a perfect stranger. I was, however, your pupil 
at St Ermengard’s some twenty years ago, and 
though I only profited y our connection for a 
brief space, I assure you 1 have not forgotten my 
kind tutor. 

‘To be sure, to be sure,’ said the Professor, 
shaking his hand warmly. ‘I remember now— 
you left us early ; but for the best of reasons— 
to be married. I trust Mrs Winthrop’—— 

‘ Alas, sir, she is no more!’ said the stranger, 
touching the narrow rim of crape round the hat he 


carried in his hand. ‘I little knew, when set 
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your college halls, what trouble was in store for 
me; not only with respect to death, the common 
lot, but of all kinds, I lost my wife for years long 
before’ 

‘ Patagonia !’ exclaimed the Professor excitedly. 
‘Why, bless my soul, I remember it all now !—My 
dear penned, pene me to introduce you to Mr 
Winthrop of Wapshot.’ 

Frederick inclined his head with stiffness. He 
had been far from prepossessed, as we saw at the 
table-d’héte, with the younger Winthrop, and his 
antipathy (as happens with men of his character) 
had liberally extended itself to the elder. Fortu- 
nately, however, for the common harmony, he 
was smoking a cigar, which mollifies men’s man- 
ners, and prevents them from being ferocious, more 
than the study of all the arts combined. 

‘You smoke, of course, yourself?’ said the Pro- 
fessor, offering his cigar-case. 

‘I do little else,’ said Mr Winthrop languidly. 
‘These are Henry Clay’s, are they not? When I 
was in the Havana, I bought three chests of them, 
and nearly killed myself: they are too seductive. 
If I had known you had them, and not known you, 
I should have made your acquaintance to-night at 
all hazards. My murderer—I call my man my 
murderer, because he is the wickedest of his species, 
and will very likely murder me some day—forgot 
to pack up my cigars, so I shall not get them till 
to-morrow, and I cannot smoke what they have in 
the hotel—This is magnificent—divine! By-the- 
bye, Professor, how our dear old warden—he was 
so good as to stay with me for a week this summer 
at Wapshot—enjoys his cigar, and indeed every- 
thing! What a constitution he has, and what a 
noble appetite! Dear me !’ 

‘But why do you sigh, Mr Winthrop? Your own 
constitution ought to be a good one. You are a 
child in years compared with the warden ; and you 
look even younger than you are. Now, if you were 
my age, you might have some cause for despond- 
ency.’ 

‘My dear Professor, you are a man of iron. I 
watched you at dinner to-day, and it was quite a 
treat to see you eat. Such things as they give you 
here for dinner too! I was quite delighted. I 
observed to my son, there is a great man opposite, 
and, thank Heaven, he will live long.’ 

The Professor smiled somewhat uneasily. Flat- 
tery of all kinds was unpalatable to him. 

‘That well-grown young gentleman who sat 
beside you was your son, was he ?’ 

Mr Winthrop delicately brushed the collar of his 
coat with his fingers, as though to remove some 
imaginary specks of dust. 

‘ Yes, that is Horn Winthrop ; my “ little encum- 
brance,” as I call him. He is at present in the 
army—an idle school; but then most schools are 
so. Perhaps the only substantial use of school is to 
prevent one’s boys hanging about at home, and 
getting into mischief. My belief is that education 
is a marvellously over-rated advantage, if indeed 
it is an advantage at all; and, by-the-bye, that 
reminds me of the cause of my intrusion upon 
your privacy, which, in your pleasant and friend] 
welcome, I had quite forgotten. I honestly thin 
1 had some excuse for it, but it is quite possible I 
may have been mistaken. My ignorance upon all 
subjects is stupendous, and omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico. But just cast your eye on this, Professor ; 
it came in my way this afternoon in a manner that 


augurs well for its authenticity ; and seeing you at 
table to-night, I determined to ask your opinion’ 

Mr Winthrop took out of his pocket a small 
parcel enclosed in fine white paper, and handed it 
to Mr Flint. That gentleman opened it tenderly, 
like a man who is accustomed to handle frail and 
valuable articles, and then, though the settin 
sun was filling the room with crimson light, walke 
hastily with his burden to the open window. The 
object disclosed was a triangular piece of black 
bone, with a jagged end. 

‘Where did you find this?’ inquired the Pro- 
fessor slowly. 

‘At a spot about nine miles from Shingleton, 
and between it and Burwell. We were ridi 
home by the side of a stream, when, on a little hi 
above us, we saw some men apparently in eager 
talk over some object on the ground. I rode up to 
them, and they shewed me a great hole, which 
suddenly discovered itself upon their digging out 
the stump of an old tree. This hole gave access to 
a cave of considerable size, in which, however, 
there was nothing to gratify their curiosity. The 
men complained to me—as though it was my fault 
—that some mates of theirs had lately discovered a 
cavern “all a-glitter with diamonds like,” which 
had been worth a matter of sixpence a head to 
them for shewing it to the quality ever since ; but 
as for themselves, it was just like their luck to 
come upon an old pigsty such as that, with 
nothing in it but a few old bones. This was one 
of the bones, 

‘There are more, then?’ inquired Mr Flint, his 
keen eyes flashing with eagerness. 

‘There seemed to be a good many ; but I thought 
it best for all reasons to depreciate their little 
discovery. They were disposed to attach some 
importance to that particular specimen, and wanted 
to sell it to me for a shilling. “My good friends,” 
said I, “you would surely never sell that for a 
shilling. It is an invaluable relic. Don’t you 
know what it is?” ‘Noa, we doan’t,” was their 
inconsiderate reply. “Well, then, I’ll tell you. 
It’s the self-same and identical weapon with which 
Samson—of whom you have doubtless heard talk 
—destroyed the lion. It is the jawbone of an ass.” 
Then I gave them a shilling to buy beer with ; and 
after a few eulogistic remarks upon the weather, 

ocketed the bone, and rode away. That was how 
orn and I came to be at the table-d’hdte’ 

‘But what zs this bone ?’ inquired Mr Pennant 
a little peevishly, for the new-comer’s languid air 
and manner were intolerable to him. 

‘It is part of the lower jaw of the Cave Bear, 
said the Professor decisively ; ‘ perhaps the earliest 
weapon ever fashioned by man. The bone formed 
the handle; and this canine tooth, as you may 
imagine, must have made a considerable hole 
wherever it hit. 

‘Then this gentleman little knew how near he 
was to the truth,’ said Frederick, ‘ when he instanced 
Samson to the rustics. 

‘I did not know, sir, it is true” answered Mr 
Winthrop haughtily ; ‘but if I had not had very 
strong suspicions that the relic was one of import- 
ance, I should not have troubled Professor Flint 
with the matter.’ 

‘Yes, yes ; the discovery is most interesting and 
valuable, my dear Pennant,’ said Mr Flint, regard- 
ing this old bone with all the admiration that a 
beauty bestows upon a ball-dress, ‘There is no 
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trace of the Cave Bear to be found in the diluvium. 
He was probably the first of the extinct animals 
to disappear. 


He wore no black ; he wore his white ; 
He wore no black ; he wore his blue ; 
He never mourned another's flight ; 
He was himself the first that tlew. 


Come, let us have our coffee brought out to us 
on the balcony,’ 


CHAPTER VI.—THE INTERRUPTED SONG. 


When two men dislike one another, it is quite 
useless for a third man to attempt .to heal their 
differences, though a woman will sometimes suc- 
ceed in doing so. A fixed idea had taken posses- 
sion of Mr Frederick Pennant that Mr we 
was inclined to give himself airs upon the strengt 
of his park and his patrimony, and he was not the 
man to admit such pretensions, or to give way 
to them by so much as a hairbreadth. If his 
adversary had been a peer of the realm, he would 
have submitted, and even done homage, for he was 
a Briton to the backbone ; but below that rank he 
deemed no man to be his superior. Mr Winthrop, 
on the other hand, whose antagonism had at first 
been of a negative character, and only exhibited 
itself in ignoring Mr Pennant’s existence, resented 
exceedingly that gentleman’s suggestion that the 
nature of the relic he had discovered had been 
really unknown to him, for to affect ignorance 
one’s self is a very different matter to having it 
imputed by others ; and he did this young man 
the honour of hating him very heartily from that 
moment. Mr Flint, notwithstanding his excite- 


ment over his paleontological ‘find, was quite 
aware how matters stood between his two com- 
panions, and was by no means displeased when, on 
the adjournment of all three to the balcony, Mrs 
Marshall’s voice had greeted them in the manner 
with which we are acquainted, and compelled a 
movement towards the adjoining apartment, and 


a general introduction. Mr Pennant thereby 
became host, and Mr Winthrop guest, so that they 
were bound to be civil to one another; while he 
(the Professor) felt himself at liberty to withdraw 
at his own convenience, and gloat over his bone. 
In the meantime this valuable relic, of course, 
formed the topic of conversation with the ladies, 
They were set to guess as to what it was, and some 
very ingenious speculations were hazarded. Mrs 
Marshall, who helonaed to an era before anatomy 
had been proposed as a branch of female education, 
was convinced that it was the jawbone of a man, 
furnished with a particularly fine eye-tooth. The 
intelligence that it belonged to a Cave Bear alarmed 
her; and notwithstanding a biographical sketch 
of that animal from the Professor, she thought 
there might be more of the same species in the 
neighbourhood, and privately resolved not to 
venture upon any excursion in an open carriage. 
Mrs Pennant and Mabel, on the other hand, were 
really interested in the great discovery, the details 
of which were once more narrated by Mr Winthrop. 
‘But you have not told the ladies how cleverly 
ou put the rustics off the scent, observed 
rederick mischievously ; which hiatus had accord- 
ingly to be supplied. 
. i hope you will know the poor men again,’ said 
Mrs Pennant gravely. 


‘My dear madam, it is certain they will know 
me, returned Mr Winthrop; ‘and if I am ac- 
quainted with the character of the British peasant 
—his country’s pride—they will not be backward 
to remind me of our acquaintance.—Miss Denham, 
who is last from Berkshire, and knows our agri- 
cultural friends, will, I think, bear me out in that 
opinion.” And he turned to the young girl with a 
continental bow and smile. 

‘Our people are very poor, but they are not 
beggars,’ said Mabel quiet y: ‘I must say I agree 
with my sister in hoping that you may meet with 
these men again, to whom you owe so interesting a 
discovery.’ 

‘Then I am sure I hope so too,’ said Mr Win- 
throp gallantly. ‘I have promised to take our 
friend, the Professor, to this cave to-morrow 
morning.—Can we not persuade these ladies, Mr 
Pennant, to accompany us ?” 

‘What do you say, Frederick?’ inquired the 
bride doubtfully. 

Frederick was framing an unmistakable ‘No,’ 
when Mrs Marshall struck in. ‘ Oh, of course we’ll 
go,’ cried she ; ‘he would not be so cruel as to 
forbid it. This cave will be the very place to 
—_ a happy day in, as the advertisement says, 
this broiling weather, and, at the same time, to 
improve our minds, which all the newspapers tell 
us has become so necessary for us ladies. We 
three can go in a fly, you know; I am sure I 
should be delighted to pay my share of the 
expense—and the gentlemen can ride. We are 
none of us en pension here, so we may just as well 
lunch out. It is the very thing which Miss Mabel 
here would enjoy.—Is it not, my love ?” 

‘TI should like to see the cave, of all things,’ said 
Mabel excitedly ; then catching sight of an expres- 
sion in her sister’s face, reflected from the dis- 

leasure in her husband’s, she blushed, and added 
astily, ‘at least, if Fred. has made no other plans 
for us to-morrow.’ 

‘The Cave Bear can wait, said Mr Winthrop 
gaily ; ‘as he has not been called upon for the last 
ten thousand years, the delay of a few hours cannot 
make much difference to him. If to-morrow is 
inconvenient, let us say the day after. 

‘To-morrow will suit us as well as any other 
day, observed Mr Pennant, not very graciously, it 
must be confessed. 

So for the morrow the expedition was settled. 

Among the furniture in the Pennants’ sitting- 
room was a piano, to which Miss Mabel was invited 
by the Professor to sit down. She consented at 
once, for affectation she had none ; and in a fine 
rich voice—of which her slender frame scarcely 
gave promise—sang Bonnie Dundee. Mr Flint stood 
beside her, softly beating time with his fingers ; 
Mr Winthrop, with his arms folded, watched her 
from the open window, his handsome but fretful 
features lit, for once, with a smile. Frederick, 
with his hand in his bride’s, listened in rapt admir- 
ation, and Mrs Pennant with sisterly pride. The 
last verse was drawing to its conclusion, and eye 
and ear were still enchained by the charms of the 
performer, when a hoarse voice was heard without, 
exclaiming: ‘Bravo! bravo! young woman!’ 
followed by a clapping of hands. Crimson with 
indignation, Frederick rushed to the window ; but 
Mr Winthrop, who did not seem to comprehend 
his me was standing in the way ; and when 
he slowly moved aside to permit his passage, the 
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croquet ground beneath, from which the interrup- 

tion had proceeded, was vacant, or seemed to be 

so in the gathering gloom. 

‘Do you know who it was?’ said Frederick 
sharply, as he strained his eyes over the shadowy 
space. 

POMy dear sir, 1? How should I? It is doubt- 
less some young gentleman who has taken too 
much wine.’ 

‘Wine!’ cried Frederick, who did not perceive 
that, notwithstanding his calm voice, Mr Win- 
throp’s face was livid with rage. ‘A man must be 
a savage, drunk or sober, to behave like that. Ill 
ring the bell, and have this seen to at once.’ 

— Mr Pennant, I implore you not to do 
so, pleaded the other, laying his hand upon his 
arm. ‘Consider your sister-in-law; you would 
surely not mix her name up with this foolish jest.’ 

‘Sir, I think I am the best judge of my own 
affairs and hers ’"—— 

‘Not just at present,’ interposed the quiet tones 
of Mr Flint, who had stepped out to join them. 
‘Mr Winthrop is quite tight, Pennant ; the matter 
is beneath your notice. It was clearly a mere 
drunken frolic ; but it has alarmed Miss Mabel a 
little. Winthrop and I will leave you. Good- 
night.’ 

‘Pray, make my compliments,’ began Mr Win- 
throp in his softest tone, but Frederick stepped 
hastily within, and closed the window. 

‘An unfortunate conclusion to a very charming 
evening,’ said Mr Flint. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ answered the other thoughtfully. 
‘I could not quite catch the ladies’ names. What 
are they ?’ 

‘Mrs Pennant and Miss Denham,’ 

‘Yes, 'yes; but what was it they called one 
another ?” 

* May and Ju’ 

‘Dear me. Pointers!’ ejaculated Mr Winthrop. 

This gentleman’s gallantry and politeness were 
proverbial among the ladies; but when exiled 
from their presence, the fair sex was by no means 
a sacred subject with him. 

Mr Flint looked grave ; he was annoyed with 
the other’s freedom, but he could not afford to 
quarrel with the only man who knew the address 
of the Cave Bear. 

‘We threw our cigars away half-finished, Mr 
Winthrop ; will you take another of your favour- 
ites 1” 

*No, I thank you: I must see my man, and 
make arrangements for to-morrow. I have two 
horses here, and I hope you will permit me to give 
you a mount?’ 

‘You are very kind, but I am an old fogy, and 
prefer wheels to hoofs ; besides, I should be robbing 
your son of his nag.’ 

‘My son will not come with us, returned the 
other decidedly. ‘He has no taste for cave bears. 
Good-night, my dear sir, and many thanks.’ 

The Professor liked his smoke, and was not to 
be balked of it for want of a companion ; and, 
taking a chair into the balcony, he puffed away 
until the moon arose. 

‘Pointers!’ mused he. ‘That fellow thinks he 
has hoodwinked me by his jest on my fair neigh- 
bours ; but he was in no humour for jesting, [’ll 
warrant, He is smitten with the charms of Miss 
Mabel; that’s what made Pennant in such a rage 


was at Zanzibar. Her sister will persuade her— 
they always do. I hope he’ll treat her better than 
his first wife—if what I’ve heard is true—that’s 
all—— _ Why, what’s that ?’ 

At the door of a summer-house that stood at 
the further end of the croquet lawn, there was a 
little burst of light, and then a gleaming spot such 
as a glowworm shews. This was a man lighting a 
cigar. With a glance up at the balcony, where the 
lightless windows of the Pennants’ room shewed 
that its tenants had retired, the individual in ques- 
tion came swiftly across the lawn; as he did so, 
his foot caught in a croquet hoop, and a hoarse 
execration burst from his fina 

‘You are too impulsive, my young friend, for an 
eavesdropper, was, Mr Flint’s muttered reflection. 
‘I recognise the silvery tones which cried out: 
“Bravo! bravo! young woman!” By Jupiter 
Tonans, it’s the Carib !’ 

It was certainly Mr Horn Winthrop who limped 
into the house beneath, as this ejaculation was 
made ; and as no one else had visited the croquet 
ground in the interim, it must have been he 
whose barbarous homage had been extorted by 
Miss Denham’s song. 

‘Winthrop must have known it was his son, 
mused the Professor. ‘It’s clear to me that he’s 
ashamed of him. I don’t wonder at it. His voice 
is like the war-whoop of an Ojibbeway, compared 
to his father’s satin note. He drinks, that’s cer- 
tain; and he has no taste for cave bears. That 
young man is altogether a bad lot.’ 


With which fixed conclusion the Professor retired 
to bed. 


TEA. 


TEA, once rejected in ignorant scorn by a Russian 
ambassador as neither useful nor eeable, has 
long since established itself in the dietaries of 
every European nation. Its acceptance by English 
taste was acknowledged two hundred and nine 
years ago, when tea appeared for the first time 
among taxable commodities; it being thought 
worth while to levy a duty of eightpence a gallon 
upon all made for sale. Possibly it was this 
official recognition that induced Pepys to try a cup 
of the new China drink. We wonder at the curious 
diarist being so much behind other folks, for an 
advertisement in 1658 informed the public that 
the excellent physician-approved drink called tcha, 
tay, or tea, was to be had at the Sultaness’s Head, 
a coffee-house in Sweeting’s Alley. Garway, the 
founder of Garraway’s, claimed the merit of being 
the first to offer tea in leaf and drink for public 
sale in 1657, earning the patronage of many physi- 
cians, noblemen, gentlemen of quality, and mer- 
chants, by retailing it at from sixteen to fifty shil- 
lings a pound, whereas, before he embarked in the 
trade, it was difficult to get at the rate of six to ten 
pounds. By 1659, the new beverage was obtain- 
able in most streets in London, a fact quite over- 
throwing Johnson’s statement, that tea was brought 
into the country by Lords Arlington and Ossory 
in 1666, and made fashionabie by their wives. 
The Duchess of York, when keeping house at 
Holyrood, astonished and delighted the Scotch 
ladies by regaling them with tea; and my Lord 
Clarendon was gratified by Father Couplet pro- 
nouncing the tea served up after supper quite as 


with him. But he’ll buy her just as though he 


good as any he had tasted in China, 


+ 
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While royalty and aristocracy encouraged the use 
of tea by their example, there was no lack of puffing 
to spread its popularity in lower circles. ne 
wrote in its praise; and its admirers lauded tea, 
as not only good, as Mrs Pepys’s apothecary 
told her, for eokds and defluxions, but as a remedy 
for almost every ailment afflicting mankind. It 
was said to clear the sight, remove lassitude, purify 
the liver, improve the digestion, create appetite, 
strengthen the memory, cure agues and fevers, and 
act as a specific for i. One panegyrist 
says, while never putting the patient in mind of 
his disease, it cheers the heart without disorderin 
the head, strengthens the feet of the old, an 
settles the heads of the young, cools the brain of 
the hard drinker, and warms that of the sober 
student, relieves the sick, and confirms the healthy. 
Epicures drink it for want of an appetite, bon- 
vivants to remove the effects of a surfeit of wine, 
gluttons drink it as a remedy for indigestion, 
politicians for the vertigo, doctors for drowsiness, 
— for the vapours, wits for the spleen, and 

eaux to improve their complexions ; summing up 
by declaring tea to be ‘a treat for the frugal, a 
regale for the luxurious, a successful agent for the 
man of business, and a healthy amusement for the 
idle’ The men of rhyme, too, swelled the chorus 
of praise in Greek, Latin, and more vulgar 
versicles. One pictured Hebe preparing the grate- 
ful cup for the goddesses, who, finding it make 
their beauty ak rang and their wit more bril- 
liant, drank so deeply as to disgust Jupiter, who 
had ungratefully forgotten that he himself 

Drank tea that happy morn 
When wise Minerva of his brain was born. 


Laureate Tate describes a shocking row among the 
fair deities, each desiring to become the special 
patroness of the ethereal drink destined to triumph 
over wine. Another poetling exalts it at the 
expense of its would-be rival : 
In vain would coffee boast an equal good ; 
The crystal stream transcends the flowing mud, 
Tea, even the ills from coffee sprung repairs, 
Disclaims its vices, and its virtues shares. 
While a despairing enthusiast exclaims : 


Hail, goddess of the vegetable, hail! 
To sing thy worth, all words, all numbers fail ! 
The advocates of tea did not have it all their 
own way. Lovers of old ways still insisted 

Twas better for each British virgin 

When on roast-beef, strong beer, and sturgeon, 
Joyous to breakfast they sat round, 

Nor were ashamed to eat a pound. 


And there were, of course, doctors only too happy 
to disagree with their brethren respecting the 
merits and demerits of the new-fangled beverage ; 
and it is hard to say which were most absurdly 
extravagant, the friends or the foes of tea. Maria 
Theresa’s physician, Count Belchigen, attributed 
the unwelcome advent of various new diseases to 
the debility born of daily tea-drinking ; and one 
Dr Paulli, not only proved, by everything except- 
ing experiment, that tea was only a well-known 
European plant, but boldly denied it had either 
taste or fragrance, owing its reputation entirely to 
the peculiar vessels particular water used b 

the Chinese, so that it was folly to partake of it 
unless tea-drinkers could supply themselves with 
uncorrupted water from the Vussie, and the fra- 


grant tea-pots of Gnihing. This sapient dogmatiser 
also discovered that among other evil things, 
tea-drinking entailed sterility, and deprived its 
followers of the power of expectoration ; wherefore, 
he hoped Europeans would thenceforward keep to 
their natural beverages, wine and ale, and reject 
coffee, chocolate, and tea, which were all equally 
bad for them. 

However old-fashioned doctors inveighed against 
the dangerous innovation, wits sneered at the finely 
bred men of England being turned into women, or 
lovers of the pipe and bottle grumbled at the stingy 
custom of calling for dish-water after dinner, the 
progress of tea-drinking was not to be staid. By 
1689, the sale of the leaf had increased sufficiently 
to render it desirable to replace the eightpenny 
duty on the decoction to one of five shillings a 
pound on the leaf. In his anxiety to increase His 
Majesty’s revenue, some over-zealous official at 
Harwich seized two boxes of ‘thee, addressed to 
His Majesty’s spouse, and detained them until the 
Lords of the Treasury ordered them to be sent up 
to their proper destination. The worth of tea in 
the market at this time may be gathered from a 
Custom-house report of the sale of a quantity of 
divers sorts and qualities, the worst equal to that 
‘used in coffee-houses for the making of single tea,’ 
which being disposed of by inch of candle, fetched 
an average of twelve shillings a pound. During 
the next thirty years, the use of tea vastly in- 
creased ; but very little seems to have been known 
about it by those who drank it, if we may judge 
from the amount of enlightenment the public re- 
ceived from a pamphlet, given gratis up one pair 
of stairs, at the sign of the Anodyne Necklace, 
without Temple Bar. All it can tell us about tea 
is that it is the leaf of a little shrub growing plen- 
tifully in the East Indies ; that bohea (called by 
the French ‘ Bean Tea’) is best of a morning with 
bread and butter, being of a more nourishing nature 
than the green, which may be used when a meal is 
not wanted. Both sorts are of a diuretic nature, 
and good against gravel, stone, and gout. The 
reason tea is so much used in Europe is because 
the Dutch change it weight for weight with the 
Eastern ~~ for sago, which they value as we do 
their tea. Three or four little cups at a sitting 
are enough ; and a little milk or cream renders the 
beverage smoother and more powerful in blunting 
the acid humours of the stomach. 

If the satirists were to be credited, tea had just 
a contrary effect on the acid humours of the mind, 
making the tea-table the arena|for the display of 
the feminine capacity for backbiting and scandal. 
Swift describes a lady enjoying her evening tea— 


Surrounded with the noisy clans 

Of prudes, coquettes, and harridans. 
Now voices over voices rise, 

While each to be the loudest vies : 
They contradict, affirm, dispute ; 

No single tongue one moment mute ; 
All to speak, and none to hearken, 
They set the very lapdog barking ; 
Their chattering makes a lente die 
Than fishwives o’er a cup of gin ; 
Far less the rabble roar and rail 
When drunk with sour election ale. 


And even gentle Gay pictures Doris and Melanthe 
abusing all their bosom-friends, while 
Through all the room 


From flowery tea exhales a fragrant fume. 
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Few women were courageous enough to declare 
against the tea-table like Madam Drake, the pro- 

rietress of one of the three private carriages 

anchester could boast, who, when she paid an 
afternoon’s visit, expected to be offered her cus- 
tomary solace—a tankard of ale and a pipe of 
tobacco. The Female Spectator, however—which 
considered the snuff-box a pretty trinket for a 
lady’s pocket—declared tea-drinking to be a de- 
bauchery as expensive and pernicious as_ that 
ind in by the men; the utter destruction of 
all economy, the bane of good housewifery, and 
the source of all idleness. Tradesmen were especial 
sufferers, losing customers from lack of hands to 
serve them, their apprentices being absent at the 
busiest hours of the day drumming up gossips for 
their mistresses’ tea-tables. is censor says no 
one can drink a cup of tea without feeling a sink- 
ing of the heart and a kind of inward horror, so 
that the most temperate of the sex find themselves 
obliged to drink wine freely after tea, or supple- 
ment their bohea with rum and brandy—the bottle 
and glass becoming as inevitable to the tea-table as 
the slop-basin; while the custom had grown so 
general, that every wife looked upon its imple- 
ments to be as much her right by marriage as the 
wedding-ring itself. Jonas Hanway was much of a 
mind with the Female Spectator, tor his Essay on 
Tea only needs the substitution of the word 
‘alcohol’ for ‘tea’ throughout its pages to make 
it a violent temperance tract. Dr Johnson reviewed 
this tirade against his favourite indulgence. An 
enthusiastic defence might be expected from one 
who never let his kettle cool, and who had for 
twenty years welcomed his mornings, amused his 
evenings, and solaced his midnights with the 
cheering cup. The doctor, however, is but a faint- 
hearted advocate ; he rather excuses than defends, 
and almost fights his opponent’s battle for him ; 
confessing that tea is a barren superfluity, fit only 
to amuse the idle, relax the studious, and dilute 
the meals of those who cannot take exercise, and 
will not practise abstinence. His chief argument 
in tea’s favour is, that it is drunk in no great 
quantity even by those who use it most, and as it 
neither exhilarates the heart nor stimulates the 
palate, is, after all, but a nominal entertainment, 
serving as a pretence for assembling people together 
to prattle, for interrupting business, or diversifying 
idleness ; while he owns that, only gratifying the 
taste without nourishing the body, it is quite 
unsuited to the lower classes. 

Mr Joseph Williams, who, by way of distinguish- 
ing him from his more worldly trading brethren, 
was called by himself or his friends ‘ the Christian 
Merchant,’ gave a friend, who had sent him some 
tea which lost its ‘elegant flavour’ on the road, 
the, following little sermon: ‘Had the tea been 
packed up with cloves, mace, or cinnamon, it 
would have been tinctured with those sweet spices ; 
so he that walks with wise men shall be wise ; he 
that converses with heaven-born souls, whose 
treasures and whose hearts are there, will catch 
some sparks from their holy fire ; but evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners. -I have put 
the tea in a canister, and am told it will recover its 
original flavour, as the pious soul, which hath 
received some ill impressions from vicious or vain 
conversation, will, by retiring from the world, by 
communing with his own heart, by heavenly medi- 


tation and fervent prayer, recover his spiritual 


ardour!’ This was written about the middle of 
the last century, by which time tea had become 
pretty generally used by all classes. While the 
macaronis were taunted with hating all drinks 
save posset, capillaire, and tea, and fine ladies 
enjoyed themselves at the crowded entertainments 
at Carlisle House, with tea below stairs and venti- 
lators above ; citizens blessed with leaden roofs to 
their houses took their ease and their tea thereon; 
or on Sundays, finding the paths of Kensington, 
Hampstead, Highgate, Islington, and Stepney, ‘ to 
be much pleasanter than those of the Gospel,’ 
flocked to those suburban villages with their wives 
and children, to take tea in the arbour. In one of 
Colman’s plays, a Spitalfields dame defines bon- 
ton as 


Drinking tea on summer afternoons 
At Bagnigge Wells with china and gilt spoons. 


London was surrounded, in fact, with tea-gardens : 
the most popular were Sadler’s Wells, Merlin’s Cave, 
Cromwell Gardens, Jenny’s Whim, Cuper Gardens, 
London Spa, Bagnigge Wells, and the White Con- 
duit House, where they used to take fifty pounds 
on a Sunday afternoon for sixpenny tea-tickets, 
D’Archenholz was amazed by the admirable ele- 
gance and beauty of these resorts of the middle 
and lower classes, where, as Steele puts it, they 
swallowed gallons of the juice of tea, while their 
own dock-leaves were trodden under foot. The 
breaking down of the East India Company’s mo- 
nopoly of the trade gave a great impetus to the 
consumption of tea, still further increased when 
the legislature recognised the fact that it had passed 
out of the category of luxuries into that of neces- 
saries. We do nct intend saying anything here 
about the hundred and twenty-nine substitutes for 
what a Canadian advertiser terms ‘the finely 
flavoured and humanising leaf of Cathay. It is 
said that half the human race drink tea of some 
sort or another ; it is certain they are by no means 
agreed upon the proper method of preparing and 
drinking it. The Chinaman puts his tea in a cup, 
pours hot water upon it, and drinks the infusion 
off the leaves; he never dreams of spoiling its 
flavour with sugar or cream. The Japanese tritu- 
rates the leaves before putting them into the pot. 
In Morocco they put green tea, a little tansy, and 
a great deal of sugar into a tea-pot, and fill up with 
boiling water. In Bokhara, every man carries a 
small Ae of tea about him, a certain quantity of 
which he hands over to the booth-keeper he patro- 
nises, who concocts the beverage for him. The 
Bokhariot finds it as difficult to pass a tea-booth as 
our own dram-drinker does to go by a gin-palace. 
His breakfast beverage is Schitschaj, that is, tea 
flavoured with milk, cream, or mutton-fat in which 
bread is soaked. During the daytime, sugarless 
green tea is drunk with the accompaniment of cakes 
of flour and mutton-suet. It is considered an 
inexcusable breach of manners to cool the hot cup 
of tea with the breath ; but the difficulty is over- 
come by supporting the right elbow in the left 
hand, and giving a circular movement to the cup. 
How long each kind of tea takes to draw is calcu- 
lated to the second ; and when the can is — 
it is passed round among the company, for each tea- 
drinker to take up as many leaves as can be held 
between the thumb and finger—the leaves being 
esteemed an especial dainty. 

When Mr Bell was travelling in Asiatic Russia 
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he had to claim the hospitality of the Buratsky 
Arabs. The mistress of the tent, placing a large 
kettle on the fire, wiped it carefully with a horse’s 
tail, filled it with water, and threw in some coarse 
tea and a little salt. When this was near boiling- 
point, she tossed the tea about with a brass ladle 
until the liquor became very brown, and then it was 
poured off into another vessel. Cleansing the kettle 
as before, the woman set it again on the fire, in order 
to fry a paste of meal and fresh butter. Upon this 
the tea and some thick cream were then poured, the 
ladle put into requisition, and, after a time, the 
whole taken off the fire and set aside to cool. Half- 

int wooden mugs were handed round, and the tea 
adled into them, a tea forming meat and drink, and 
satisfying both hunger and thirst. However made, 
tea is a blessed invention for the weary traveller. 
Hear M. Vambery: ‘The picture of a newly en- 
camped caravan in the summer months, and on the 
steppes of Central Asia, is a truly interesting one. 
While the camels, in the distance, but still in sight, 
graze greedily, or crush the juicy thistles, the tra- 
vellers, even the poorest among » Bae sit with their 
tea-cups in their hands, and eagerly sip the costly 
beverage. It is nothing more than a greenish 
warm water, innocent of sugar, and often decided] 
turbid ; still, human art has discovered no food, 
has invented no nectar, which is so grateful, so 
refreshing in the desert as this unpretending drink. 
I have still a vivid recollection of its wonder- 
working effects. As I sipped the first drops, a soft 
fire filled my veins, a fire which enlivened without 
intoxicating. The later draughts affected both 
heart and head ; the eye became peculiarly bright, 
and began to gleam. In such moments, I felt an 
indescribable rapture and sense of comfort. My 
companions sunk in sleep: I could keep myself 
awake, and dream with open eyes.’ 

Of all methods of making tea, that hit upon by 
Heine’s Italian landlord was perhaps the most eco- 
nomical. Heine lodged in a house at Lucca, the 
first floor of which was occupied by an English 
family. The latter complained of the cookery of 
Italy in general, and their landlord’s in particular. 
Heine declared the landlord brewed the best tea he 
had ever tasted in the country, and, to convince his 
doubtful English friends, invited them to take tea 
with himself and his brother. The invitation was 
accepted. Tea-time came, but no tea. When the 

t's patience was exhausted, his brother went to 
the kitchen to expedite matters. There he found 
his landlord, who, in blissful ignorance what com- 
pany the Heines had invited, cried : ‘You can get 
no tea, for the family on the first floor have not 
taken tea this evening” The tea that had delighted 
Heine was made from the used leaves of the English 
party, who found and made their own tea, and 
afforded the landlord an opportunity of obtaining 
at once praise and profit by his Italian method of 
making a pot of tea. 

The Chinese, who have been tea-drinkers for 
seven hundred years at least, have not preserved 
the name of the mortal who made the first cup of 
their national tipple. The Japanese, less remiss or 
more inventive, tell us that about the year 519, 
Darma, son of an Indian monarch named Koo- 
jurvoo, was obliged, for unexplained reasons, to 
take refuge in China. There he set about preach- 
ing the only true faith, and teaching all who chose 
to listen to him that the only way to attain happi- 
ness was to eat nothing but vegetables, and go 


without sleep—a doctrine that doubtless astonished 
if it did not edify the Chinese. After maziy years’ 
wakeful watching, this anti-Morpheusian prophet 
succumbed to the drowsy god, and when he awoke 
to a knowledge of his violation of his own precept, 
great was his self-reproach. Determined not to 
transgress a second time, Darma cut off his eyelids, 
and threw them on the ground. Next day, he 
found they had taken root. He naturally took an 
interest in watching this vegetable phenomenon, 
and watching, he saw his lids gradualiy develop 
themselves into the plant now known as tea. He 
soon discovered (intuitively, no doubt) the use to 
be made of it, and, by discoursing thereon to his 
disciples, spread his knowledge abroad, and gave 
the world a new solace. 


AT THE MORGANS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


/EstHETIC scruples are hardly for the engineer. 
He is bound to consider the practical rather than 
the picturesque. It certainly did seem rather 
cruel to pierce and scar so beautiful a country; 
choking up valleys with embankments, flinging 
hideous iron-ways over streams and rivers, cutting 
a deep trench in this high land, boring a great 
hole through that; hammering down our rails 
all over the face of the landscape, quite regardless 
of the inconvenience and the disfigurement we 
inflicted upon its best features. But peace, as well 
as war, has its devastations. At anyrate, it was 
not my affair: I was only a junior engineer 
in the service of the company, bound to carry out 
my instructions, and regard its interests to the 
best of my ability. I was not a native of the place ; 
and if I had been, it would not have made much 
difference. The natives themselves did not care. 
The beauties of the neighbourhood were all very 
well, they argued. Visitors came to gaze at and 
admire them, and, as a consequence, spent money 
thereabout. Wouldn’t the railway bring more 
visitors? If it didn’t—by reason of the views 
being spoiled, of the country being hacked and hewn 
about, and ruined for artistic and picturesque pur- 
poses—what then? Flannels pet farm produce 
would find more markets and better prices, thanks 
to the rail; and flannels and farm produce were, 
after all, of more value to the district than visitors 
and the good looks that attracted them. ‘And 
you know they were mostly artists, people said, 
with something of a sneer, and a depreciative shrug 
of the shoulders, implying that the art-world was 
frugal in its habits, and heedful as to its expendi- 
ture. So the railway works proceeded, and were 
favourably regarded by the whole country side. 
The scheme had ‘floated, the shares had been 
taken up, surveys had been made, the line staked 
out. An imposing ceremony, of which the local 
papers made a great deal, and the press generally 
overlooked altogether, had signalised the com- 
mencement of operations. A veteran nobleman— 
a lord-lieutenant—of whose existence I had been, 
until then, profoundly ignorant, had ‘turned the 
first sod, employing a silver spade and a French- 
polished wheel-barrow on the occasion, amid con- 
siderable excitement and applause ; and the usual 
allowance of ary speeches and sparkling wine had 


celebrated the imposing event. 
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‘I suppose you'll be for moving on soon to 
Llanberig ?’ 

‘Yes; in a day or two. 
our earthworks here.’ 

‘Youll find Llanberig a wildish place. A few 
hovels : not much more than that. 

My interlocutor was my good friend Dr Jenkins, 
who had been appointed the local medical attend- 
ant of the railway company’s officers and work- 
people. His aspect was by no means that of the 
conventional practitioner. He affected no glossy 
suit of superfine black broadcloth ; no dainty white 
cravat ; no golden chronometer of perfect accuracy 
and workmanship, wherewith to note and time the 
pulses of his patients. He seemed to disdain such 
outward shows of his calling. He held, perhaps, 
that inasmuch as good wine needs no bush, so a 
worthy doctor requires not public advertising of 
his professional merits. Besides, he was the only 
medical man for miles round. He was quite the 
autocrat of physic in that portion of the princi- 

ality ; so he dressed as he pleased—in a rough 
Velsh frieze suit of hodden gray, with yellow 
brown gaiters reaching up from his ankles to his 
knees; a wide-awake hat, with a broad brim, 
crowning him, and sheltering his ruddy, weather- 
beaten, grizzle-bearded face. His watch was of 
silver, and of warming-pan dimensions. At times, 
he had more the air of an Australian digger than 
of a Cambrian doctor. ‘Ours is a moist climate,’ 
he would say; and thereupon he would equip 
himself in quite an armour of Mackintosh, cover- 
ing his whole figure, and don a ‘sou-wester’ with 
a fan-tail of inordinate length to carry off the wet. 
He travelled long distances, for his patients were 
much scattered over an extensive area. With the 
aid of his strong-limbed, sure-footed, shaggy bay 
pony, however, he managed to visit them, and 
attend to their ailments with considerable regu- 
larity. The pony, I may mention, was, as a matter 
of proportion, many sizes too small for its rider, 
whose long legs dangled over the flanks of the 
little animal with a curious look of surplusage of 
limb, nearly trailing upon the ground, like some 
kind of redundant trappings. It almost seemed 
that if the doctor would only stand quite upright, 
his steed might trot away from beneath him, and 
leave him secure upon his feet. But the pony was 
of sturdy and enduring nature, never appeared 
oppressed by his elongated burden, was quite up 
to the doctor’s weight, and was never so happy as 
when permitted to gallop his fastest. From quite 
long distances one could always discern that it was 
the doctor, and no other equestrian, that was 
approaching. ‘There was no mistaking his yellow 
gaitered legs, his flapping waterproof, and his 
diminutive pony. ‘Looks like a split cane on 
horseback,’ the country people said with the criti- 
cal frankness of their nature. Yet he was welcome, 
let him hie where he would. He ever brought 
cure, or, failing that, comfort to his patients. The 
utmost confidence in his skill prevailed on all 
sides. Even in those desperate cases to which the 
tombstones refer when they state, in regard to this 
or that defunct, that ‘ physicians were in vain,’ it 
was universally admitted that Dr Jenkins had 
done all that could be done, and that no blame 
attached to him that a greater Physician had 
interfered to negative his curative efforts, and stay 
for ever the patient’s suffering. 


We’ve about finished 


think,’ he said to me one day apologetically ; 
‘but they understand me. I know what’s the 
matter with them better than they can tell me. 
They ’re not used to illness; I am. I might be 
all day long with them, if I were to listen to 
all they ’ve got to say to me. They’re dreadful 
hands at beating about the bush are village 
patients. They can’t go straight to the point; 
so I go to it for them. And it’s a simple busi- 
ness, for the most part. Pill, and draught, and 
embrocation, with obstetrics, of course; ague, 
rheumatism, and delirium tremens, a little too 
often (all surgical cases of any importance go to 
the county infirmary); and children’s disorders, of 
course, in plenty. That’s my practice, spread 
over miles of country; no staying long with any 
one, or I should never get home—except in urgent 
cases.’ For all his saying this, and his certainly 
rather curt, bluff, though always good-humoured 
manner, I happened to know that he spared no 
pains or sacrifices in his attendance upon his poorer 
patients. His life was one of hard work, and 
constant exposure to all sorts of weather. He 
spent days and nights in the saddle ; he took his 
meals just whenever he could get them; he sat 
for hours together by sick-beds in squalid dwellings 
miles away from his home. He was the incessant 
thrall of his calling. It was little wonder the 
good doctor was highly prized by all the country 
side. 

I had made friends with him at once ; besides, 
we had both enlisted under the standard of the 
railway company. Our undertaking had brought 
some Sadie of navvies under his care, enhancing 
his professional profits, no doubt, but considerably 
augmenting his labours and responsibilities. 

In rural regions, the stranger always turns for 
social help to the parson and the doctor. He 
generally succeeds with both, but he rarely indeed 
fails with the latter. With Dr Jenkins I was soon 
on a very friendly footing. He spared no pains 
to render my sojourn in his neighbourhood as 
pleasant as might be, and interested himself 
greatly in considering my comfort when the pro- 
gress of the railway works should carry me away 
farther down the line, rather out of the circuit of 
his practice. 

‘I hardly know what you ll do for lodgings at 
Llanberig. There’s no room in the cottages, and, 
at the best, they’re hardly fit for pigs ; the worst 
cottages about here, by far. That estate is in 
Chancery, you see—been there for years—and 
every building on it is falling to pieces: not a 
nail been driven in, nor a touch of paint or white- 
wash put on it, for I don’t know how long. You 
can’t stay there, that’s certain; yet it’s a long 
distance to be coming back here every night. 
There ’s a short cut over the hills ; but it’s a mere 
sheep-walk. That’s the way I go, of course ; but 
you ll be safe to miss it, especially at night, with 
the mist rising. And we shall have bad weather 
upon us soon. You think it’s been bad already, 
because fyou’ve got wet a few times; but, bless 
ou, it’s nothing to what we shall have to look for 
byead-by. I wonder ’—he spoke with a curious 
musing air, tugging at his grizzled beard the 
while—‘ I wonder how you’d get on at Plas’—— 

Plas—something: 1 couldn’t quite catch what 
he said. Indeed, 1 may own at once, that I never 
really mastered the word, it was so encumbered 


‘I’m rough and short with them, you may 


with difficulties of pronunciation.’ 
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‘Where’s that ?’ I inquired. 

‘It’s right away beyond Llanberig, a couple of 
miles perhaps. A small farm; it belongs to the 
Morgans — Evan and Griff, brothers — they ’re 

tients of mine. It’s their own freehold ; a tidy 
ittle bit of land. But they ’re queer folk, I don’t 
mind saying.’ It seemed to me that he eyed me 
rather curiously as he said this. ‘If room could be 
found for you there, I don’t know that you could 
do better. You might be comfortable enough 
there. Still, they ’re queer folk, as I said. I hardly 
know what to think about it. I must turn it over 
in my mind. It’s clear you can’t be coming back 
here every day; the loss of time would be too 
great; even if you come on the tramway,’ along 
with the navvies; for some of them must come 
back here of nights, I take it. Rough it as they 
may, Llanberig won’t hold them all. Something 
we must do for you. I’ll try and include the 
Morgans in my round to-morrow, and see if any- 
thing can be managed.—Good-bye. Come, Peter, 

Peter was the pony. The doctor pressed, not his 
heels, but quite the upper part of the calves of his 
legs against Peter’s sides, and clattered away. 

My friend informed me, a day or two later, that 
I could, if I pleased, have house-room at the Mor- 

ans’ while the railway works were in progress at 
lanberig. The terms proposed were on the most 
moderate scale. 

‘I don’t know about a sitting-room,’ said the 
doctor ; ‘but you’re out such long hours, that 
probably you won’t want much more than a bed- 
room. In any case, there’s a capital old-fashioned 
kitchen, and they boast a parlour for state occa- 
sions ; so, I daresay, the old fellows won't trouble 

ou with more of their society than you'll care to 

ave. They’re early birds, and by the time you 
get done with your navvies for the day, they ’ll be 
thinking of going to roost. There’s an old house- 
keeper body attends to them, and, in a simple way, 
she’s a very tidy hand at cooking. She'll take 
care you don’t go to bed supperless, at anyrate. 
Eggs and bacon, or toasted cheese, you may dua 
count upon ; and I can recommend their beer. I 
always beg a mug of it when I go round their way. 
I don’t doubt they ll make you comfortable: they 
seemed quite pleased at the notion of having a 
visitor. They’re a bit queer, as I told you; but 
they ’re kindly folk. I’ve known them this many 
along year. They grow a little ailing and feeble 
now, for they must be close on to seventy, both of 
them. They’re twin brothers, you know. Rely 
upon it they mean well, and humour them if 
things should seem going a bit cross. But you’ll 
be good-tempered and forbearing, I know, and get 
on with them allright. There’s not a morsel of 
harm in them ; and as for roughing it, you “ll have 
to put up with worse quarters than the Morgans’, I 
take it, before you finish this blessed line of yours.’ 

* Of ours,’ I corrected him. 

‘ Well, of ours, though mine’s but a small stake 
in the affair: I’m only the medical officer of this 

ortion of the works, and you’ll be all out of my 

ands very shortly. A little dysentery, one broken 
arm, and a few cuts and bruises, that’s about the 
sum of my practice among your people. How 
aay ever going to make the line pay, I don’t 

now. But that’s no affair of mine, nor yours, I 
—— : I’m not a shareholder.’ 

‘You should read the evidence before the Par- 
liamentary Committee, I said. ‘It was clearly 
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shewn that the railway was most urgently re- 
quired ; that the country was almost perishing for 
want of it; that the passenger traffic alone was 
of an enormous kind; that the demand of the 
markets for flannel, farm produce, coal, slate, slag, 
marl’ 

‘I know all about that,’ he interrupted, laughing. 
‘J OB spells job.’ 

‘Why, this is treason, doctor,’ I said. 

‘Mind you, I don’t say this to everybody. But 
I can’t help having an opinion—a private one. 
Of course it’s your business to push your lines 
wherever you can. Steam and iron, that’s the 
engineer’s motto ; and you—I don’t mean you par- 
ticularly, but your calling generally—would as 
soon tunnel through your fathers’ graves as look at 
them. However, you have done something for the 
doctors—a good deal, in fact. But for you, we 
should have had no railway accidents,’ 

The Morgans’ farm was of no great extent, and 
was certainly very poorly ‘cultivated. The house 
was substantially built of stone—stone was cheap 
in the neighbourhood—and apparently of ancient 
date. It was a picturesque-looking old place, 
of irregular design, with casement windows, tall 
carved chimneys, and becoming patches of ivy, 
mors, and lichen on the walls, The rooms were 
few, and of low pitch, but otherwise spacious 
enough. You entered by the kitchen, one side of 
which was occupied by a roomy old-fashioned pro- 
jecting fireplace, with most capacious chimney- 
corners, A staircase, with heavy balusters of 
shining black oak, led to the upper rooms. Oppo- 
site the two deep sunken windows a door gave 
entrance to a parlour, sufficiently well furnished 
with heavy black leathern chairs, and a circular 
solid oaken table. The carpet, curtains, and 
covers, though of good material originally, were 
much worn and faded. Time seemed to have 
rubbed all gloss from them, and dimmed all their 
colours to a sort of dim gray. There was a look of 
age upon every article in the house. The kitchen, 
however, was bright with polished saucepan lids, 
hung on the walls like shields, which caught fitful 
red reflections from the fire, and gleamed in quite 
a meteoric way. A comely-looking old woman, in 
a speckled print-dress, was busy in the chimney, 
a profuse frilled cap surrounding her worn tanned 
withered face, like a sort of close substantial halo 
of cambric. The parlour windows looked on toa 
wild garden, in which fruit and flowers of a com- 
mon kind jostled each other, and crowded together 
in most indiscriminate fashion. Poultry clucked 
and trooped in all directions, the elder hens of the 
family moving with that strictness of deportment, 
that dainty carriage and management of their stalk- 
like legs, and that suspicious vivid eying of their 
surroundings, as ene in fierce search of hostile 
criticism, which are characteristic of their tribe. 
Majestic cocks, holding their scarlet crests high 
aloft, and their tails quite soaring fountains of 
green and purple plumage, possessed apparently 
by their old delusion, that the world was made for 
them, and them only, strutted hither and thither 
in burlesque majesty—the very lord mayors of the 
feathered family ; and detachments of glistening 
white ducks, unconscious of waddling, drawn up in 
close order, went through military manceuvres 
with a precision that encouraged belief that strategy, 
and not fatuity, was at the bottom of their pro- 
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AT THE MORGANS’. 47 
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I first made the acquaintance of Griff Morgan. 
Griffith was his proper designation. He was a 
little thin old man, rather round in the shoulders, 
his chin drooping on to his breast. His wee 
hair was clipped pretty closely to his head ; and he 
had a habit of frequently smoothing it with the 
palm of his hand, apparently with the object of 
coaxing it to cover his brow as much as possible. 
His face was deeply wrinkled, and coloured a rich 
red brown, from exposure to sun and wind; 
but his features were delicately formed. His ex- 
pression was one of vivacious kindliness, He was 
clean shaven, not permitting himself the smallest 
scrap of whisker ; and, altogether, he struck me as 
being a very nice-looking old fellow. He had 
the bright dark hazel eyes which seem peculiar to 
Wales; and he spoke with that crisp, distinct, if 
rather jerky articulation, which distinguishes the 
locution of the principality. There is something, 
I think, attractive to the ear in the treble staccato 
of the Welsh accent, though it may not boast 
the rich rolling music of Trish brogue, or the 
sonorous drone of Caledonian speech. Griff Mor- 
an’s appearance was very trim and clean, though 
his dress was only that of a farm-labourer in fairly 
prosperous circumstances. He wore a corduroy 
suit—except that his waistcoat was of brindled 
cow-skin—yellow gaiters, and a red cotton kerchief 
round his neck, He took high-dried snuff—so pale 
in colour, that it looked rather like powdered 
inger—from a screw of paper, which he held 
abitually in his left hand. 

‘I’m sorry my brother Davy is not in for to greet 
you, sir” he said. ‘Davy has lived more in the 
world than I have, and knows more what’s fitting 
for to be said and done on these occasions ; but, be 
sure, in our humble way, we’ll do all that may be 
done for to make you comfortable. Becky yonder 
has seen to your room; and she’s not one for to 
spare pains. So you come from London, I hear, 
about these new railway works. Do think of that 
now !—all the way from London, and I’ve never 
been there once in my life, though Davy has often- 
times. And your line just scrapes our land, but 
doesn’t hurt us. I never thought, though, to see 
steam-engines and that coming so close. Well, I’ll 
suppose it’s for the best, though they make a main 
screaming and a ’mazing noise do the steam- 
engines. But, I take it, I’ll be like the kine, and 
mind them very little after the first start. And 
how do you like our country, sir? There’s ale 
handy, if you ll take a drink. I would Davy were 
here. He’s out about some garden-seeds, I trow. 
I leave the garden to his care. He’s not fit for 
farm-work, so that falls to me; and the farm’s 
doing fairly, considering the times, which are hard 
upon farmers ; and labour’s gone up in price since 
the railway folk have come this way. The young 
men quit their ploughs to handle a shovel on the 
line, and it’s difficult now for to get the land pro- 
perly tilled. Well, well, maybe the farm will give 
subsistence to Davy and me so long as we need it. 
It won’t be very long, perhaps ; but that’s in God’s 
hands. The folks that come after us, they’re but 
distant kin ; for Davy and me have neither chick 
nor child. We’ve been single all our lives, though 
Davy did once think of a wife; but it was not to 
be. Better for him so, perhaps. The folks that 
come after us must do what they can and list with 
the old place. It’s been a sight of years in the 
Morgans’ keeping. It will be Morgans’ still, no 


doubt ; but not very near blood-kin to us. I 
wonder where Davy’s biding. Poor Davy’s ailing, 
and I’m loath to have him long out of my sight. 
He was in the wine-trade over at Cardiff, was 
Davy ; but his—his health gave way, and so I got 
him home, to care for him and look after him. 
Take the will for the deed, will you kindly, sir, 
should you find things not quite to your mind. If 
they can be mended, they shall be. We’re but poor 
old folk, when all’s said for us ; but we’re willing, 
I do assure you; and we’re honoured by your 
coming under the old roof. We’ll do what we may 
for you. Becky will carry up your trunk—port- 
mankers I think they’re called. Becky’s an old 
body, but she has her strength and her wits about 
her yet. Heaven be praised !—Haven’t you, Becky? 
—Yon’s the way, sir, up the stairs. Your room’s to 
the right. It looks on to the garden—a pretty 
prospect, I always think. Say a kind word for it, sir, 
if you can, and you'll give a world of pleasure to 
poor Davy ; for the garden’s all his work and con- 
trivance ; at least’— this was said with quaint 
cunning and a sly nod—‘ at least he thinks it is.’ 

It was impossible to resist the charm of the old 
man’s homely courtesy and simple cheeriness of 
manner. There was good faith in his every word 
and movement. For the ‘ queerness’ of which the 
doctor had spoken, I saw nothing of it, unless 
his old-fashioned reverence of mien, and extreme 
anxiety to please, were to be accounted queer. 

The bedroom was over the parlour, and was 
quite a — of white dimity, fragrant with the 
scent of lavender. The four-post bedstead was 
palatial in size and ornate carving. The view of 
the garden from the windows was, to one not very 
critical about floricultural a simply 
delightful—wild and undisciplined it might = 
but radiant with colour, and rich in sweet savours. 
Paths were hardly discernible, from the trailing of 
the plants, and the overflowing of the old-fashioned 
flower-beds. 

A few hours later, and I encountered Davy 
Morgan. I was at once struck by his strong resem- 
blance to his brother. It would hardly have been 
possible to know them apart. The one was a fac- 
simile of the other—in features, figure, stature, and 
voice. Davy’s attire, however, was of a less rustic 
pattern than Griff’s ; and in movement, I perceived 
that he affected more deliberation and dignity. He 
wore the chimney-pot hat of town life; a black 
frock-coat, somewhat rusty and napless, but not 
without a pretence to fashion in its make ; and was 
evidently particular about the due whiteness and 
rigidity of his shirt-collars, He made me a pro- 
found bow as he said: ‘I bid you welcome, sir. 
I regret that I should have been absent at the time 
of your arrival. I hardly looked for your coming 
so early. I pray you to forgive my seeming remiss- 
ness, We are much flattered by your making our 
house your abode during your engagement upon 
those engineering works destined to contribute so 
greatly, I do not doubt, to the advantage of our 
country. Things are not so — with us as 
they once were, but we will try hard that you 
shall have no fault to find with the hospitality of 
Wales. You will kindly excuse any deficiency you 
may have noticed in regard to my brother. Griff 
is a little rough in his ways, perhaps ; he has been 
occupied all his life in cultivating our farm, and 
agricultural ype oe I think, do not tend to the 
softening and refinement of manners. But poor 
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Griff means well, I may say that for him. He 
grows old and a trifle infirm, perhaps. He’s by no 
means the man he was, and his state needs some 
indulgence : you will kindly excuse him} he’s’ 

Mr Davy was here interrupted by Becky, who 
spoke to him in Welsh. I could only guess that 
che intimated to him the fact that his supper was 
ready for him in the kitchen. He seemed annoyed 
at her coming, and spoke to her rather sharply, I 
thought. Still he discontinued his speech to me. 
With a low bow, he quitted me, and followed 
Becky. I soon found that old Becky exercised 
considerable authority over the household, and 
that, upon the whole, the brothers submitted to 
her rule with tolerable readiness. 

Early in the morning, I was awakened by a 
curious buzzing sound in the room beneath. I lay 
for some time listening, wondering what this might 
be. I ascertained in due course: the brothers 
were in the habit of reading aloud every morning 
a chapter of the Welsh Testament. They read the 
verses alternately, but their voices were so much 
alike, that it was some time before I was quite 
aware of the fact. It seemed to me that they 
rarely entered the parlour except for the observance 
of this religious duty. 

From my bedroom window I could see Davy very 
frequently at work in the garden. His labours, 
however, were not of a very severe kind—he 
gathered fruit, culled flowers, and picked off dead 
leaves ; but the more onerous duties of gardening 
were, I think, fulfilled by Griff, as being much the 
stronger and haler of the two, though, on closer 
inspection, his face looked more worn and lined 
than Davy’s. But then, as he had explained, Griff 
had led always an open-air life as a working 
farmer, while Davy had passed many years in an 
office at Cardiff as a wine-merchant. 

For some time I did not see very much of my 
hosts beyond chance meetings with them early in 
the morning or = late at night. I was always 
impressed by their kindly politeness and the 
courtesy with which they greeted me: Davy being 
the more formal and ceremonious, and Griff the 
more homely and hearty in his salutations. They 
seemed greatly attached, and regarded each other 
with a fond, watchful, protective air, that much 
interested me. There was something touching, I 
thought, in the tender arm-in-arm, mutually-sup- 

rting way in which these twin-born old men 
ourneyed on together to the goal of life. They 
istened to each other with peculiar attention and 
alertness ; followed with quick curious eyes each 
other’s lightest movements ; seemed eager as much 
as possible to “a each other’s smallest wish 
or requirement. 1ere was affection and com- 
passion, and yet, it occurred to me at times, some- 
thing of suspicion and anxiety in their way of 
regarding each other. But they were the kindest 
of hosts, and I thought myself very fortunate 
indeed, in that I had secured such comfortable 
quarters during my sojourn in the neighbourhood 
of Llanberig. Perhaps I saw less of Davy and 
Griff at this time, from the fact of my being occu- 
pied early and late at the works. We had now 
come to some of the severest gradients on the line: 
deep cuttings and tall embankments, with here and 
there bridges to be built in most substantial fashion, 
for the winter rains coursing down the mountains 
swell and strengthen the streams to be crossed to 
a surprising extent. Still, altogether, our under- 


taking had progressed very rapidly indeed. Labour 
was et ; the wt dew ood seemed quite to 
swarm with navvies, and, notwithstanding occa- 
sional severe conflicts between the Welsh, Irish, 
and English gangs—which now and then brought 
us almost to a standstill—there seemed every 
chance of the contracts being completed long in 
advance of the stipulated time. I was beginning 
to think that I should much regret leaving Llan- 
berig, I had got on there so satisfactorily altogether. 
But, sooner or later, a move farther down the line 
would become imperative. 


BY THE FIRE. 


Carty is knitting his brows o’er a book ; 
Maud is writing to Louis, I guess ; 

Papa is a-doze in his ingle-nook ; 
Guy and Maggie playing at chess ; 

And I, deft-fingered, ply needle and thread 
At marriage garb for our darling Maud ; 

When the chestnuts bloom shall the child be wed, 
And Louis will take his wife abroad. 


The flame of the fire mirthfully leaps 
With a rustling flicker ; my father’s hair, 
I see it plain, as he calmly sleeps, 
Is streaked with silver here and there. 
He fretted a little when Louis came 
To ask that our little fair-faced pet 
Should gird her brows with his love and name— 
Well, it was scarcely strange to fret. 


Guy will be asking for Maggie some day ; 
Charley will take him a wife too, I think ; 
Ai di mi! and only last May 
We never were dreaming of loosing a link 
Of the dear home-chain, were it even to add 
Another link—how strange it appears ! 
Fie, child, how selfish to be so sad, 
And to wet little Maud’s white robe with tears ! 


Ah, next May? God knoweth alone, 

What parted hopes, or what new sweet ties : 
Whichever it be, we shall have known 

Wider and deeper sympathies. 
We sit by the fire for a wee while yet, 

But the players are putting away their chess ; 
And now the last stitch of mine is set 

In my little sister's marriage dress. 
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